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this place of business and pleasure to country solitude, I think it not improper to advise them to take with them as great a stock of good humour as they can; for though a country life is described as the most pleasant of all others, and though it may in truth be so, yet it is so only to those who know how to enjoy leisure and retirement.
As for those who can't live without the constant helps of business or company, let them consider, that in the country there is no Exchange, there are no playhouses, no variety of coffee-houses, nor many of those other amusements which serve here as so many reliefs from the repeated occurrences in their own families; but that there the greatest part of their time must be spent within themselves, and consequently it behoves them to consider how agreeable it will be to them before they leave this dear town.
I remember, Mr Spectator, we were very well entertained last year with the advices you gave us from-Sir Roger's country seat; which I the rather mention because 'tis almost impossible not to live pleasantly where the master of a family is such a one as you there describe your friend, who cannot, therefore (I mean as to his domestic character), be too often recommended to the imitation of others. How amiable is that affability and benevolence with which he treats his neighbours and every one, even the meanest of his own family ! And yet how seldom imitated ? Instead of which we commonly meet with ill-natured expostulations, noise, and chidmgs. And this I hinted, because the humour and disposition of the head is what chiefly influences all the other parts of a family.
An agreement and kind correspondence between friends and acquaintance is the greatest pleasure of life. This is an undoubted truth, and yet any man who judges from the practice of the world will be almost persuaded to believe the contrary; for how can we suppose people should be so industrious to make themselves uneasy? what can engage them to entertain and foment jealousies of one another upon every the least occasion? Yet so it is, there are people who, as it should seem, delight in being troublesome and vexatious, who, as Tully speaks, 4 Mira sunt alacri-tate ad litigandum' (Have a certain cheerfulness in
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